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Can Germany Turn Back the Clock 
in Architecture? 


by Fohn B. Rodgers 


et ZSERMANY has decided to face her 

}. problems under the leadership of the 

Ya Nationalistic Socialist Party. These 
Moe problems result primarily from an un- 
balanced national economy. She is in the un- 
enviable position of a highly industrialized na- 
tion which lacks the essential raw materials for 
her factories. A foreign market, in which to ex- 
change her finished products for these raw mate- 
rials, is therefore indispensable for her welfare. 
This foreign market has disappeared during the 
depression, stifled by depreciated foreign. cur- 
rency, economic nationalism, dried-up sources of 
credit, and post-war hatred. Misery and unem- 
ployment in Germany increased as her foreign 
trade decreased. The German people saw them- 
selves facing this critical situation under a weak 
and ineffective government. The other parties 
were discredited and the National Socialists 
took over the reins of the government. 

The Nazi plan of attack on these problems 1s 
to forge the nation into an absolute political and 
economic unity, and, with the country under 
this perfect discipline, to reorganize the national 
economy until it is entirely self-sustaining. In 
order to bring about this feeling of national. unity 
and to prepare the people for this reorganiza- 
tion, an almost unbelievably complete and over- 
powering system of propaganda is being used. 
There is no means of human intercourse and no 
field of human activity which is not utilized to 
make the citizen feel that he is a German and 
that the future of the Fatherland depends on his 
co-operation. Naturally, architecture, which 

touches the daily life of the people at every 

point, has not been neglected as a powerful 

means to forward this propaganda. ie 

| What has been the effect of these conditions 
on German architecture? What has become of 
the architects, who, in America’s mind, have 
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represented German architecture since the war? 
What will be the future of German architecture ? 
When architecture becomes affected by 
propaganda its natural development is violently 
disturbed. First comes a reorganization of per- 
sonnel in the profession. The qualities of pa- 
triotism and party loyalty and oratorical and 
literary gifts are most in demand. The emphasis 
is no longer on architectural ability, clear think- 
ing, and artistic integrity. “Only those whose 
characters and hands have remained pure and 
strong during the last fifteen years can create a 
healthy German culture.” Then the personal- 
ities and philosophy of these new leaders begin 
to affect the architectural expression itself. 
The movement toward a new architecture in 
Germany began at the turn of the century, led 
by such men as Theodore Fischer, Peter Beh- 
rens, and Hans Poelsig. These men abandoned 
the historical styles in the attempt to derive 
architectural forms from the architectural 
problems themselves. Their work formed the 
foundation for the post-war modern architec- 
ture in Germany, which took two directions— 
decorative and organic. The architects of the 
first group, including Mendelsohn, Farenkamp, 
the Luckhard brothers, Héoger, and Breuhaus, 
attempted to renew architecture by finding new 
external architectural forms. The second group, 
led by Mies van der Rohe, Gropius, Haesler, 
Haring, and Hilberseimer, is trying to develop 
an organic architecture on a new social basis, 
founded on our modern mode of living and our 
modern methods of construction. It is this latter 
group, wishing to solve their architectural prob- 
lems with a regard for society in general, which 
are now the most severely criticized. Even be- 
fore the war there was a reactionary movement 
directed against this attempt to produce a new 
architecture. This nationalistic conservative 


The housing project at Zahlendorf-Berlin, of which Bruno Taut is the archt- 


tect. This is the culmination of years of study and experiment in Germany’s 


problem of multiple housing 


movement, led then as now by Bestelmeyer, 
Schulze-Naumburg, Schmitthenner, and the late 
Trost, tried to further the native art movement 
by binding German architectural fashion to 
German soil. They ignored the lessons of past 
romantic movements and based their whole 
theory on retrospection. 

A typical example of the thinking and re- 
sulting architectural doctrine of the reactionary 
architects now in favor is the recently published 
booklet, Architecture in the New Reich, by the 
architect Paul Schmitthenner: 

ve Let us think of the deep seriousness and the 
mysticism of the early Middle Ages, of the in- 
toxication of the Gothic, let us think of all the 
periods of architecture up to classicism, and the 
sensitive will recognize that through everything 


throughout the life of our people runs a varied 
unity. We go through our magnificent old 
towns with their streets and greenery, on which 
many generations have built, and we see this 
harmony of the beautiful German town. The 
Romanesque church, the Gothic rathaus, the 
rich burger houses of the Renaissance, the gay 
fanfare of the Baroque, the elegant Empire and 
the severe Classic, yield the symphony of the 
German town, and, as ground motif and sustain- 


ing melody, sounds always throughout the Ger-. 
man spirit, and this melody in most beautiful 


variation from north and south and from east 
and west. 

“Then we go in the suburbs after the year 
1870. Here ends, with tradition, the German 
spirit in building. The tenement house, the rent 
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An air view of the little village of Gollin, the old German architecture to 


which the present reactionary movement attempts a return 


barracks in pompous mendacity, the spirit of 
unbounded exploitation, these documents of so- 
cial misery, these suburbs without face or soul— 
and the same spirit in the north and south, in 
east and west of the land.” 

This lamentable state of affairs is ‘attributed 
to the forsaking of tradition in the last century. 
Tradition, “the soul, the basic will of the peo- 
ple,’ was not carried over into the last century 
because the French Revolution had destroyed 
all the spiritual ties of the eighteenth century, 
and it was impossible to weave the economic and 
social changes, stipulated by the new technical 
advance, into the spiritual fabric. The disin- 
tezration of architecture paralleled the develop- 
ment of technology, but it was not technology 
itself which was at fault, but the technical spirit 


which ruled the people and forced them to serve 
a liberal economics instead of its serving them. 

“But what is beauty, what dignity and de- 
corum? The comprehension of this idea marks 
the single person, marks a people, and is deci- 
sive for its culture. Beauty, dignity, and de- 
corum are intangible things which do not rise 
from the brain, nor from the intellect, but alone 
from the heart, and therefore are only to be 
comprehended through these. 

“Schiller says: “He who has carried things so 
far as to refine the intellect at the cost of the 
heart, to him is the most holy no longer holy, 
to him is mankind nothing and God nothing, 
both words are nothing in his eyes.’ ”’ 

It was, in Schmitthenner’s opinion, this ra- 
tional, calculating intellectualism which _pro- 
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duced the objective, modern architecture after 
he war. 
; “The internationally known Weissenhof 
Siedlung in Stuttgart, the settlements in Frank- 
furt, Karlsruhe, Breslau, Dessau, and Celle, to 
name only the best known from the all too 
many, were acknowledged as the expression of 
the new attitude in building. These building- 
like structures, which were praised as examples 
of ‘functionalism,’ are nothing but exaggerated 
functionalism, weakened by internationalism. 
It will be incomprehensible at a later time that 
one dared to mark such things as housing re- 
form. That these things were simply put up 
with by a wide public 1s only evidence of how 
far the healthy sense for the simple, good, and 
correct had atrophied. The cheap bent for the 
new was confused with progress. Individual 
freedom—and by that one meant not having to 
consider the general welfare—was a holy right, 
for the maintenance of which one was permitted 
everything. Everything foreign was honored, 
and, without further ado, was accepted. Then 
one was progressive and one was international.” 
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Since the tradition was broken by the tech- 
nical spirit, causing people to think economi- 
cally instead of socially, Schmitthenner’s theory 
for the rehabilitation of German architecture is 
a return to this social, nationalistic thinking. 
This is to be accomplished through education. 
Today the profession of architecture is too free, 
it contains too many liberal-minded and incom- 
petent men. These must either be re-educated 
or removed. And since architecture is based on 
hand craftsmanship, the educational system 
must be changed to take this into consideration. 
Every one who wishes to follow an architectural 
career must first learn a trade, then the best of 
these mechanics will be allowed to go through 
the architectural schools, and the best of the 
latter will become architects. Then a generation 
of architects will be produced which is rooted in 
craftsmanship. Those who do not qualify as 
architects will find their proper place in the 
building field. All, through this training, will 
have learned co-operation through work toward 
a common goal, and to think nationalistically 
and in terms of generations—the kind of think- 
ing from which the great and lasting grows. 

How this nationalistic, ethical point of view 
toward architecture is beginning to affect the 


architecture itself can be shown by describing 


an exhibition called “Building Principle and 
Public Spirit,” held in Berlin during May. This 
exhibition, sponsored by the authorities, is to 
instruct the public in the principles which should 
govern the design of the settlements that are 
being built as a programme for removing the 
unemployed from the large cities and redis- 
tributing them on the land. 

The exhibition consists of large aerial photo- 
graphs of German cities and towns, housing de- 
velopments built before and after the war, and 
plans of new settlements, for the purpose of 
comparison. Under these illustrations is textual 
comment. The comment under the pictures of 
the old German towns classifies them into four 
types: Towns built along a single main street; 
those built at a cross road; those built about a 
village green; and towns built in concentric cir- 
cles about a central focal point, such as a church. 
The latter two types are upheld as models for 
the new settlements because they offer a place 
for public assembly, express the communal char- 
acter, and give the composition unity. It is inci- 
dentally remarked that the other two types are 
poorly suited to modern traffic conditions. The 
desirability of always separating the new part of 
an old town from the original part is several 
times commented upon. The ideal size for a 
settlement is established at a thousand souls, 
because this seems to be the size best suited to 
community life and to preserving the communal 
spirit. 

It is true that many mistakes were made in 
the housing built in Germany after the war, but 
at least the approach was realistic and much was 
learned—yet here this experience is entirely 
ignored. In the niodel plans for new settlements 
not even the basic principle of correct orienta- 
tion in relation to the sun is observed. There is 
no recognition of the fundamental fact that a 
town is, after all, an organic thing, not just a 
picture; and like an organism must have some 
means of sustaining itself, and that the char- 
acter of this livelihood determines its form and 
size. These photographs of old towns, when cor- 
rectly studied, reveal beautiful solutions to 
realistic economic, social, and military require- 
ments, but they are quite other than those of 
today. . 

What will be the future of architecture in~ 
Germany? The answer must be sought in Ger- 
many’s answer to the economic question: Can 
the present government keep unemployment at 
a sufficiently low figure until the national econ- 
omy becomes self-sustaining, or until world 
recovery revives Germany’s foreign trade? 
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Photographs by Robert Tebbs 


Farm Group for Herbert N. Straus, 
Red Bank, N. J. 


Aire HOPKINS a ASSOCIATES: ARCHITECTS 


A pond upon the site of the group was seized upon as a 
dominating feature of the plan. Across one end of it had 
been built a dam upon whirh the arcade was erected 


MARTHA BROOKES HUTCHESON, 
LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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The gates lea 
run and to the cow yard. 
On the left is the corn crib, 
built upon the masonry wall 
of the yard enclosure 


The corn crib, with the horse 
barn beyond, as seen from the 
east gateway to the enclosure 
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Mr. Hopkins’s scheme is, 
of course, derived rather di- 
rectly from the French. In 
the south of France, as here 
also, many of the old farm 
barns have an enclosing 
wall, with a large gateway 
for the farm vehicles and a 
small one for the footpath 
adjoining 


The archway is the east end of 
the passage through the arcade. 
As will be seen by referring to 
the plan, the men’s lounge 1s at 
the right, with the wing to the 
left sheltering a space for plant 
Storage and carpentry shop. 
Above this wing are the living 
quarters for the men, reached by 
an outside stairway, a picture 
of which is shown on page 71 
< ARCHITECTURE > 
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Looking through the 

arcade built on top 

of the dam. For the 

structure the archt- 

tects have used con- 

crete blocks with cast 
stone 


located at the west 
end of the arcade. 
The doorway is that 


The exterior of the 

arcade on the north 

side. The roofs 

throughout are laid 

with a handmade 

flat tile, burned to 
dark reds 


shown at the south- 

east corner, leading 

to the stream flowing 
below the dam 


The open shed, used for the 

storage of the farm vehicles 

and farm machinery, with 
hay storage above 


The open shed, with the sta- 
ble for the farm horses in the 
foreground. It will be no- 
ticed that in the wall struc- 
ture a variety of texture and 
Jointing has been obtained by 
the use of block courses of four 
heights—4, 5, 6, and 8 in. 
The quoins and trim are of 
cast stone 


In the men’s lounge, looking to- 

ward the arched entrance to the 

stair hall. The woodwork is of 
oak, the floor of red tile 


re akeed 


caer 


The northwest corner of the 
men’s dining-room as seen from 
outside. The woodwork is of 
oak, left unfinished, the figure a 
representation of Ceres 
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FAVORITE FEATURES 


Many of the architect’s creations fail to Entrance to Men’s Quarters, Straus Farm Group 


measure up to his expectations. Here Red Bank, N. J. 
is one of a series, however, that satisfy, . “ ee 
in a measure, the designers themselves ALFRED HOPKINS & ASSOCIATES 
(Scale details overleaf) ARCHITECTS 
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Entrance to Men's Quarters, Straus Farm Group, Red Bank, N. F. Alfred Hopkins & Associates, architects 
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THE FOLGER SHAKESPEARE LIBRARY. 
Foreword by Haran Fiske Stone and WIL- 
LIAM ADAMS SLADE. 36 pages of text and 36 
plates, 8'%4 by 1034 inches. Illustrations from 
drawings and photographs in collotype. Pub- 
lished for The Trustees of Amherst College. 
Washington: 1933: The Folger Shakespeare 
Library. $2.50 plus postage. 

An excellent record of an outstanding architec- 
tural monument. Dr. Joseph Quincy Adams, Super- 
visor of Research in the Library, has written an 
essay on the library; Dr. Paul P. Cret, on the build- 
ing, and the remainder of the book is given over 
to the illustrations, partly from the architect’s draw- 
ings, largely from excellent photographs, including 
the details of John Gregory’s sculpture. 


LIGHT IN ARCHITECTURE AND DECORA- 
TION, 1933. 122 pages, 6 by g inches. Illus- 
trations from photographs. Pamphlet binding. 
New York: 1934: Illuminating Engineering So- 
ciety, 29 West 39th Street. 

The Illuminating Engineering Society has ini- 
tiated the commendable practice of issuing an annual 
record of progress in the co-ordination of light and 
architecture. This is the fourth successive year in 
which this has been done. The society takes great 
pains to find and record throughout the country 
examples of unusual and particularly successful 
solutions of lighting problems, giving with the illus- 
trations of each an account of its authorship and 
details of execution. 


HISTORIC HOUSE MUSEUMS. By Laurence 
Vait CoLEMAN. 187 pages, 6 by g inches. Illus- 
trations from photographs and drawings. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: 1933: The American Association of 
Museums. $2.50. 

Most of us know a few historic houses which are 
open to the public, but here for the first time is a list 
of all of them, together with illustrations, some his- 
toric comment, and several chapters setting forth the 
procedure for turning such a monument over to pub- 
lic ownership, administrating it, financing it, pre- 
serving and restoring it so as to attract visitors and 
interpret to them the message of the house. 


THOMAS HASTINGS, ARCHITECT... By Davin 
Gray. 254 pages, 534 by 9 inches. Boston: 1933: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $3.50. 

It is a well known fact that the architects of re- 
cent generations have, for the most part, been in- 
articulate in writing. Thomas Hastings was one of 
the outstanding exceptions. He found it possible and 
desirable to set down in words his philosophy of art 
and some of his critical comment. David Gray, his 
friend, with Mrs. Hastings, has brought together 
the transcripts of lectures, articles, and minor papers 
to form a volume that is not only an intimate picture 
of Thomas Hastings himself, but, to large extent, of 
his time. 


RUSSIAN MEDIAAVAL ARCHITECTURE. 
With an account of the Transcaucasian styles and 
their influence in the west. By Davin Ropen 
BuXTON. 112 pages, 714 by 934 inches. Illustra- 
tions from photographs and drawings. Printed 
in Great Britain. New York: 1934: The Mac- 
millan Co. $7. 


Even for architects, the history of Russian archi- 
tecture has been a sketchy and frequently warped 
picture of what is really an interesting and significant 
national development. Viollet le Duc wrote of it 
without having set foot in Russia. Fergusson treated 
it as a debased Byzantine derivation hardly worthy 
of serious attention. Here for the first time in Eng- 
lish is a sympathetic and scholarly review of this 
little known architectural field. Perhaps former his- 
torians are not so much to blame when one appre- 
ciates the disturbing influences of Russia’s own in- 
ternal history: the Mongol invasion of the thirteenth 
century, resulting practically in the loss of the build- 
ing art; the hindrance of the Russian church; the 
ecclesiastical attack of 1650 by Nikon, the Russian 
Patriarch, standardizing the five-domed church on a 
square plan; and finally in the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century, when Peter the Great prohibited all 
building in stone anywhere but in St. Petersburg. 
The plates are from photographs taken by the author 
himself in several recent journeys through many 
known and unknown parts of the Soviet Union. 


GARDENS AND GARDENING. The Studio 
Gardening Annual, 1934. Edited by F. A. Mer- 
CER. 128 pages, 8 by 111% inches. Illustrations 
from photographs and plans, with colored frontis- 
piece. Printed in Great Britain. New York: 
1934: The Studio Publications, Inc. $3.50, 
paper; $4.50, cloth. 

The Studio Year Books are always welcome 
and always valuable as a record of contemporary 
thought and production in the arts. It is naturally 
gratifying to us in America to see that more and 
more our own creations are finding their way into 
these pages. There is a particularly valuable chap- 
ter in this volume by Clarence Fowler, BASS Ave 
on American Wild Shrubs and Dwarf Trees. 


BYZANTINE ARCHITECTURE AND DECO- 
RATION. By J. Arnorr Hamitrton. 172 
pages, 6 by 9 inches. Illustrations from photo- 
graphs and drawings, with frontispiece in color. 
Printed in Great Britain. New York: 1934: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.50. 


Dr. Hamilton began his studies in the subject 
of this book back in 1913-14 when, as Blackie Scholar 
from Edinburgh University, he spent a winter in 
the British School in Athens. The university granted 
his Ph.D. on the basis of a thesis on Byzantine archi- 
tecture, which formed the basis of the present vol- 
ume. The book naturally has been entirely rewritten 
for the general reader. It happens to be the only 
volume in English devoted exclusively to Byzantine 
architecture and mural decoration. 
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The new Municipal Auditorium and Community Centre Building 

in St. Louis, Mo. Officially it was designed by the Plaza Com- 

mission, Inc., an allied group of eight firms, who delegated the de- 
sign and execution to La Beaume & Klein, architects 
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The new forty-three-story Field Building, 

Chicago's largest office structure, at La 

Salle, Adams and Clark Streets. Graham, 
Anderson, Probst 8 White, architects 


Architectural New 


Below, the Cedar Street Bridge over the Illinois River 
at Peoria, Ill., winner in Class A (bridges costing 
more than one million dollars) of the annual awards by 
the American Institute of Steel Construction for the 
three most beautiful bridges of steel built last year. De- 
signed by Strauss Engineering Corp. 
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The Prudential Insurance 
Company’s low-cost hous- 
ing development in New- 
ark, N. ¥.—made possible 
through purchase by the 
city of a central strip 
through several blocks. 
Edmund C. Stout, archt- 
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Below, the proposed alterations as to structure and landscaping for the Brooklyn 
Museum, calling for the main entrance on a lower level, as prepared by the De- 
partment of Parks, City of New York. Aymar Embury II, consulting architect ; 

Gilmore D. Clarke, consulting landscape architect 


The United States Marine Hospital at 
Seattle, Wash., recently completed. Bebb 
& Gould, Fohn Graham, associate 


architects 


Photographs 


Below, the Shark River Bridge, between Belmar and 
Avon, N. F., winner in Class B (costing less than one 
million and more than a quarter million dollars) of the 
annual A. I. S.C. awards for the three most beautiful 
bridges of steel built last year. Morris Goodkind, 
bridge engineer, N. F. State Highway Commission 


© Colonial Williamsbu g, Inc 


The Palace of the Royal Governors, Williamsbur~, Va., reconstructed 

on its original foundations in the ourse f Mr. Fohn :°. 1 ockefeller, 

Jr.'s restoration of Colsnial Williams'urg. Perry, Shaw 5 Hep- 
turn, ar hitects 


Nimmons, Carr’S Wright, 
architects, have designed 
for Sears, Roebuck & 
Company, in Chicago, a 
windowless store building, 
ie 5 to be erected this summer 
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Below, the proposed Ford Exposition Below, proposed Zoological Building for Barrett Park, 
Building added this year to the Century Staten Island, designed by the Department of Parks, 
of Progress Exposition in Chicago. Al- City of New York ; Aymar Embury II, consulting archi- 


bert Kahn, Inc., architects 


tect; Gilmore D. Clark, consulting landscape architect 
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The Etchings of Malcolm Osborne, k.a., R.E. 
By Gerald K. Geerlings 


BEOLZSGEPREAD out in my workroom there 
S - are twelve Osborne etchings, and 

some reproductions of Rembrandt, 
OSL Ingres, Meryon, Goya, and Forain. 
A number of friends have come and gone. 
Some were architects, some painters, one a 
sculptor, the others laymen with a keen ap- 
preciation of the arts. There were disagree- 
ments, but there were also agreements. The 
latter are summarized here, and illustrated by 
the etching reproductions: 

1. The Osborne etchings seem the perfect 
collaboration of architect, sculptor, and painter 
welded into an integral composition. 

2. There is a non-dated quality to good 
drawing—the artist has not been concerned 
whether he belonged to a faction of the Left or 
the Right, but has been absorbed in honestly 
recording an interpretation of life. 

3. One is magnetized by good drawing, for 
while it is not obvious—in the manner of a 
photograph—it is always understandable in the 
manner of a great truth, leaving the mind clear. 

4. Every line in a good drawing, to para- 
phrase Shakespeare, is an actor and each must 
play its part—or else it were better off the stage. 

It is not by chance that Malcolm Osborne’s 
etchings should reflect the knowledge of the 
architect, the sculptor, the painter. His life 
makes fascinating reading, although in his ex- 
treme modesty he would strongly disagree. But 
the limitation imposed by a single page allows 
only words enough to record that he went to 
London to study sculpture, later decided on 
architecture, but finally devoted his energies en- 
tirely to the etcher’s art in all its mediums. Few, 
if any, contemporary artists possess to an equal 
degree the ability and the desire to draw all 
manner of subject matter. Even an engineer 
would envy Osborne’s ability to draw tools and 
gears. By way of contrast, critics have acclaimed 
the portraits of A. Mason and Mrs. Heberden as 
having no peers in twentieth-century etching. 
The captions point out the architectural high- 
lights of the draftsmanship, but noteworthy 
throughout is the fact that the very architects of 
the buildings could not have displayed a more 
sure knowledge of their own construction. 

A sculptor would delight in the unseen pres- 
ence of the bone structure underlying the drap- 
ery and skin of even the small figures. A painter 
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would analyze the chiaroscuro and find it satis- 
fying. For any one more interested in architec- 
ture than in pictorial art, there is gratification in 
observing how buildings serve not merely as a 
foil for figures or street activity, but how they 
become part and parcel of the scheme as a whole. 
What architect in his presentation drawings has 
not sought to make his building count for most 
in the composition, with the entourage only in- 
cidental, only to find that the edifice looks un- 
convincing to the client, and even to himself? 

As a student Malcolm Osborne attended the 
Royal College of Art, London, learning the 
etcher’s art under Sir Frank Short. In 1915 he 
fought in France in the Artists’ Rifles, later he 
was a captain in the 180th Trench Mortar 
Battery, serving in France, the Balkans, and 
after 1917 in Palestine. Just before an attack 
there he was given a telegram notifying him of 
his election as an Associate of the Royal Acad- 
emy. In 1926 he was elected to full membership 
among the chosen forty of that select circle. In 
1930 Osborne won the Logan Prize at the Chi- 
cago Society of Etchers exhibition. At Los 
Angeles the Print Makers of California awarded 
him the gold medal both in 1927 and 1932. 

In 1924 Osborne succeeded Sir Frank Short 
as the head of the Etching and Engraving School, 
Royal College of Art. Louis Rosenberg was the 
first American to attend and benefit from his 
instruction. Samuel Chamberlain was next, then 
myself, followed by Chester Price and Philip 
Giddens. I believe there are other Americans 
attending this year. While all of us may dis- 
agree violently on many issues, the one chord of 
absolute harmony is our high regard for Mal- 
colm Osborne. He is the massier par excellence, 
never imposing his will, opinion, or technique, 
yet disseminating technical and artistic advice 
which in the realm of etching cannot be equalled 
anywhere else. One of his outstanding qualities 
is that after a short talk the most intricate, 
knotty problem untangles itself into straight 
skeins. It is difficult to imagine any one who 
views life with more kindly, twinkling eyes, and 
who is more intimately in touch with life itself. 
In addition to his abilities as an artist of the 
first rank, it is Malcolm Osborne’s unselfish 
outlook, his tireless efforts in behalf of the poor 
boys of London, which gives his work its broad 
humanity and sympathetic understanding. 
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Etching by 
Ma.tco_m OsBoRNE 
(touched with drypoint) 


(Size of original, 1034 x 5%) 
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While the architect is accus- 
tomed to drawing clean, true 
lines indoors over the drafting- 
board, when he goes outdoors 
his lines are prone to be wide, 
indecisive, and sprawling. The 
result clearly shows him out of 
his element, yet he could nat- 
urally—and more profitably— 
emulate the draftsmanship of 
this etching. Only the main 
lines are recorded, but these are 
as Straight as possible without 
the actual use of a straight-edge. 
Note the importance of the fore- 
ground shadows and figures, by 
covering them up. Texture is 
confined largely to the areas in. 
shade. The gable end at the left 
at cnce produces the effect of . 
large windows, set in a brick’ 
wall having an iron tiebar, yet 
there are only the barest out- 
lines 
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SIR EDWARD CLARKE 


The architectural and sculpturesque qualities of this portrait are 
in no small measure due to the sureness of each line, and the se- 


lecticn of cnly the important planes, leaving unimportant details Drypoint by Matcoitm OsBorne 
to the imagination. In the face itself sensitive features take ‘ : 
miraculous form from a few spontaneous lines. The manner in 4 Wa 

(Size of original, 11 x 9) 


which the hatr is indicated, no less than the Gothic background 

detail of the House of Lords, points the way for architectural pre- 

sentation drawings that are simple and direct in statement, graphic 
in description 
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CAHORS CATHEDRAL 
Dry point by Matcotm OsBorRNE 


(Size of original, 101% x 1034) 
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One quickly gains the impression that Osborne has no formulas for com- 
positicn, no pet shapes for plates. The above drypoint is practically 
square, yet one is not unpleasantly aware of it. Neither does cne obje.t 
to the figures and the dark middle-distance all being on the right. The 
eye is arrested by the worshippers, is led into the chancel, then into the 
chapels to the left, back into the nave, the vaults, and around again some 
other way. Because the lighting is consistent and authoritative on? ac- 
cepts without question the solidity of bare walls and vaults 
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Photograph by George H. Van Anda 


Chapel at Kent School, Kent, Conn. 


ROGER H. BULLARD, ARCHITECT; ARTHUR LOOMIS HARMON, ASSOCIATE ARCHITECT 


The architect has 
used native field 
Stone for the walls, 
- some of it gathered 
from stone fences 
in the neighbor- 
hood, the remainder 
quarried nearby. 
The trim is of In- 
diana limestone 
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The plan gives, in 
its north aisle, space 
for parents and 
guests on special 
occasions. The 
seats along the sides 
of the nave and fac- 
ing into it are for 
the Sixth Form 
boys 


Photograph by George H. Van Anda 
Above, the chapel from the east, with the chancel end in the foreground. The first 
gable on the left shelters a small memorial chapel in addition to the entrance. Below, 


the cloister leading up to the tower. The roof is of several tones of gray slate 


Photograph by Samuel H. Gottscho 
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A view from the north aisle into the chancel. The capitals of the heavy Norman 
Pistierat bs columns are carved (and to be carved) to represent activities of the school: praise and 
Samuel H. Goltscho prayer, country, sports, jobs, studies, and home 
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A service in the chapel. Trusses, rafters, and roof boards are of oak. The lighting 
fixtures have real candles in addition to the electrical lighting. Facing the clerestory 
Wttsadl I. Gottecho windows at the right is the organ loft 


Photograph by 
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The cloister, lead- 
ing up to the tower. 
In the base of the 
latter is an ora- 
torio for the use of 
the choir and glee 
club, the quarter- 
circular seats of 
which are cut out of 
the solid rock 


Looking from the 
chancel to the west 
end, with its me- 
mortal rose window 
and: two smaller 
memorial windows 
below. At the upper 


Photographs by Samuel H. Gottscho 
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In the north aisle, 
looking toward the 
baptistry. Walls 
are sand-finished 
plaster adjoining 
the limestone struc- 
ture of piers and 


arches. The floor ts 


of flagstone 


right of this pic- 


ture may be seen 
the organ loft. Inthe 
chancel the wood- 
work of the ceiling 
is picked out in 
color and gold leaf 


Photograph by Robert Tebbs 
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_House of Frank La Forge, Darien, Conn. 


we Bw et WESLEY SHERWOOD BESSELL, ARCHITECT 


The owner, who is a composer and musician, allowed Mr. Bessell unusual liberties 
in the latter’s quest of the picturesque, as will be seen first of all from the plan, in 
which hardly any two lines are at right angles 
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Resi dence for 
Mr Frank La Forde 
aE 


ORGAN LOFT 
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UPPER CLOISTER s+++ 


- SECOND-FLOOR-PLAN ° abe 7 oy 
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The architect has used a local stone secured 

in part from old fences in the vicinity. 

Limestone is used for the trim, and there is 

a tile roof of reds and browns. This is the 

east front with its loggia and broad steps 
leading down to a terrace 


Photographs by 
Robert Tebbs 


The main entrance door, the frame for which 

is in red sandstone and hand-made Vir- 

ginia brick, with the reveal of Numidian 

marble. In the wrought-iron fixtures flank- 

ing the doorway, the architect has devised a 

combination of light source and window 
grille 
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The south facade, the dominating element of 

which is the tower. Outcropping rock on the 

Site has indicated the irregular plan and 
helped the composition of the exterior 


Photographs by 
FT ES 


A corner of what is called ‘‘the open-air 
temple” —a broad terrace opening from the 
Studio or music room, on which it is cus- 
tomary to assemble guests for organ recitals 
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Photograph by 
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the owner’s bedroom. The wrought-iron 
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ld gate brought from Spain. In the 


are the service quarters 
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The corner to the southeast, containin 


window grille is, for the most part, an o 
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Photograph by 
ae. S. 


A glimpse through the trees from the west, which might be a bit of old Renda. 
window and its little balcony are in the L-shaped guest room 
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The main entrance as seen from the driveway, 
brought up behind a retaining wall 


A corner of the tower base. Considerable in- 


terest has been added by changing the scale and 
jointing of the stone work 


Photographs by 
Ay ss: 


The open-air temple as seen from a path which 
meanders down the hill to the northwest 


The tower from the southwest. Yellow stucco 
is used below the brick cornice with a flagstone 
water-table over the masonry base 
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In the patio. The woodwork is of oak, stained 
dark. The column capital supporting the bal- 
cony 1s of terra-cotta over a solid oak shaft 


Looking into the patio from the loggia. The 
grille is of oak above imported tiles 


The lower cloister as seen from the patio. The 
stucco above the limestone has been colored by 


peeeee by successive washes of red and green 


In the south end of the library studio is this 
picture window—a single sheet of plate glass 
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Photographs °9 The picture window from the inside. For the ceiling beams, the architect bought the 
timbers of two old barns in Connecticut 


A corner of the L-shaped guest room, with its curious hearth of two levels and a 
window breaking into the fireplace 
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Photograph by 
Robert Tebbs 


Ne 


The studio as seen from the library and looking toward the organ loft. Much of the 
furniture was brought by the owners from Spain, including the wrought-iron lighting 
jixtures in this room. There are tiles set in the plaster between the brackets of the 

organ loft 
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The studio, looking toward the picture window. At the The entrance hallway. Woodwork is of oak, including 
right the stairs lead up through the stone wall to the the old ceiling beams; walls are rough-plastered ; floor 


) ton 
balcon) Photographs by Robert Tebbs of flags One 


The kitchen, in which the range is concealed behind folding iron doors in a tiled hob. 
Walls are sheathed with pine; floor, tiled 


1—WOOD FLOORING—SELECTION 


FACcH species of wood has special 
characteristics and peculiarities, 
hence almost every one has a differ- 
ent standard of grading. The archi- 
tect must investigate the grading re- 
quirements and decide under which 
one will come the flooring which he 
desires. It may be better in some 
cases, after checking over the grad- 
ing rules, for the architect accurately 
to describe his own requirements so 
that if there is a conflict of grading 
terms he will be sure to get the de- 
sired material. The names of grades 
are changed far too often, so that un- 
less one keeps posted on the latest 
changes he may be using a term not 
descriptive of what he expects. A 
point well worth remembering is 
that average lengths may also dif 
fer with the various grades. The 
lower grades sometimes contain a 
greater percentage of short lengths 
than the higher grades, with the re- 
sult that the architect, if he does not 
previously investigate, may get a 
floor differing in appearance from 
that which he expects. 


2—LAYING WOOD FLOORS 


There are some “don’ts” that, 
while old, may well be repeated con- 
cerning floor laying. The first is not 
to bring the flooring into a building 
that is damp from plastering or any 
other cause. The owner has paid the 
manufacturer to go to considerable 
trouble and expense to keep the 
wood under certain temperature and 
drying conditions; this 1s nullified if 
the wood is thrown into a damp 
building. Also, the flooring should 
not be laid where there is lack of 
ventilation. The wood may swell 
and the floor buckle or even rot. 
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3—WOOD UNDER-FLOORING 


A level foundation is essential for 
a first-class job, which means that 
the rough or under-flooring must be 
well laid. It should be true, level, 
and well nailed down. All rough 
flooring joints should occur only at 
joists or similar supports, with ends 
securely nailed (Fig. 3A). Some 
architects prefer that rough flooring 
be laid diagonally to the beams for 


PS 


Better Practice 


by W. F. Bartels 
FLOORING 


maximum rigidity, but if not in- 
structed the carpenter will lay it at 
right angles because there is much 
easier cutting and less work with 
this method (Fig. 3B). No old 
boards should be used for the under- 
flooring. If it is of the size generally 
used (1 x 4"), each board should 
have two nails in each bearing; if 
the board is larger it should have 
more nails. In the frame building, 
between the finished: and the under- 
flooring, it is well to have a sheet of 
heavy building paper, which will not 
be affected by age or dampness. 

So important is the under-floor 
that finished-floor manufacturers 
now recommend that the sleepers in 
fireproof houses be treated so that 
they will not rot quickly. If sleepers 
are used they should be fastened 
adequately to the concrete floor by 
means of clips, or, if a concrete fill is 
to be used, they should be beveled 
and so held in place by the concrete 
(Fig. 3C). The life of the finished 
floor will be no longer than that of 
the sleepers or under-floor. 

Where floors’are laid directly over 
boilers or heaters, proper means of 
insulation should be provided. Many 
building codes require the basement 
ceilings over such boilers to be fire- 
proofed by composition boards or 
other approved methods. This helps 
considerably, and further insulation 
can be effected by packing the space 
between the beams with a non-com- 
bustible material, such as what is 
popularly termed mineral wool 
(Fig. 3D). 

Finished flooring comes in several 
thicknesses. For new work there is 
little excuse for using any less than 
13” or 38”’, as it actually measures. 
For remodelling it is often conveni- 
ent*to use a thinner flooring. This 
latter must be face-nailed, as com- 
pared with the “blind” nailing of 
the thicker material. In the thicker 
flooring a nail set should be used to 
drive home the nails. Failure to do 
this means that the hammer will 
splinter and dent the edge, often so 
deeply that the marks will not come 
out in the scraping (Fig. 3E). The 
nails for 412’ flooring should be 
spaced 12 inches apart, while for the 
thinner, face-nailed work about 8 
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inches apart. Seldom is strip flooring 
nailed that closely by the average 
carpenter. When squeaks occur it is 
generally traceable to an improperly 
supported floor, or to careless and 
too widely spaced nailing. Cut nails 
are most suitable for 4?” flooring. 
When strip flooring is used it is 
better to run the strips right through 
doorways, unless a border is used. 
If a border is used in parquetry, it is 
better design and less work if ine- 
qualities are taken up by the border 
rather than by cutting off the par- 
quetry units unevenly. Despite this 
method being easier, however, many 
mechanics will lay a uniform border 
first, then try to fit in the parquetry 
squares as best they can (Fig. 3F). 


4—WOOD FLOORS LAID IN MASTIC 


Six years ago I had considerable 
trouble with squeaky floors in a 
speculative built house. An English 
mechanic said to me: “If you don’t 
want floors to squeak lay them in 
mastic as they do in England.” By 
this time New York seems to accept 
this method, and it is practically al- 
ways used in fireproof houses. There 
are many advantages to floors prop- 
erly laid this way. The mastic is put 
directly on the concrete arch, then 
the finished floor is laid. Because of 
the omission of sleepers and rough 
flooring the ceiling height can be in- 
creased, or the floor-to-floor distance 
decreased. There is lessened likeli- 
hood of squeaks developing. Dry rot 
cannot attack the sleepers because 
there are none. Material can be 
saved as there is no fill, no sleepers 
or no rough flooring (Fig. 4A). Ver- 
min cannot occupy space beneath 
the floor. The steel sections may be 
slightly reduced because there is less 
dead load. 

Simply because this is an excellent 
method it does not mean that floors 
laid in mastic do not need careful in- 
vestigation as well as superintend- 
ence. The concrete floor must be 
carefully trowelled with a wood float 
and no bumps or indentations left. 
A steel float is not to be used. The 
mastic must be of a good grade and 
put up by a manufacturer who not 
only says he will guarantee his mate- 
rial but who will really make good 
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Remember that the life of the finished floor will be no longer than that of the under-floor or the sleepers ; 
provide for insulation where needed; watch out for the “nailing butcher,’ the relation of borders to 
parquetry ; consider the advantages of mastic; check your damp-proofing, provision for expansion and 
wiring conduits, and any processed wood flooring 
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ifnecessary. The mastic must be ap- 
plied according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions. The floors must 
not be wet or even damp when the 
mastic is applied. Only the amount 
of mastic recommended by the man- 
ufacturer must be put on the floor at 
one time. In many instances this 
practically prohibits the laying of 
strip flooring in mastic. If the floor 
is so located that it is likely to be 
damp, it is advisable to have the 
floor water-proofed by mopping 
down a water-proof felt turned up on 
the walls about 4’. This will keep 
the dampness from attacking the 
wood, with the subsequent evils of 
buckling (Fig. 4B). The wood floor 
will then be laid in the mastic on 
this water-proofing. 

There is one important precaution 
that must be carefully observed in 
laying flooring in mastic. Space 
must be allowed for expansion. This 
means that the baseboards should be 
put on after the flooring is laid and 
should be kept a small fraction of an 
inch above the flooring so that the 
latter may slide under it. Likewise 
the floor molding is best put on by 
allowing room for the floor to slide 
under it when it expands. So too 
must door casings and plinth blocks 
(if used) be kept above the flooring 
(Fig. 4C). Otherwise the floor is 
likely to buckle as it might if it were 
wet. Some manufacturers go so far 
as to recommend springs between 
the vertical partitions and the floor- 
ing (Fig. 4D). Some finished floor 
units are so cut that if necessary 
small conduits may be run safely be- 
neath them without interfering with 
the finished floor (Fig. 4E). 


5—SPECIAL WOOD PRODUCTS 


Care must be exercised in the se- 
lection of specially treated woods, 
such as those which have been fire- 
proofed or otherwise processed for 
some special reason. The wood may 
be warped or the fiber discolored by 
the process, and so change the fin- 
ished article that it is not at all what 
the architect had in mind. The 
architect should familiarize himself 
with the appearance of the wood 
after it has been processed, to avoid 
disappointment. 
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There are on the market today 
many types of natural wood flooring 
and composition wood blocks. Some 
of these have not been in use long 
enough to establish their wearing 
characteristics, or changes which 
take place with age. Others have 
been found to be very satisfactory. 
These products often offer decided 
advantages. The woods used are 
generally water-proofed, not only 
tor the protection of the block itself 
but also to prevent the possibility of 
its coming loose from the mastic. 
This treatment also makes them less 
susceptible to expansion and con- 
traction. Some types of these blocks 
are very resilient. They offer a wide 
range of design. Some are made in 
blocks with bevelled edges, which 
gives a definite outline to each block. 
In some apartment houses these 
have found considerable favor (Fig. 
5A). Some wood blocks (or “tile” 
as their manufacturers choose to 
call them) are really synthetic wood 
blocks. Elaborate precautions are 
taken in the manufacture of these 
blocks by dowelling, glueing, etc., 
under enormous pressure to insure a 
satisfactory product. 


6—FINISHES OF WOOD FLOORS 


In the finish of flooring, first 
comes the scraping. The corners, 
edges, and closets are necessarily 
done by hand. For the centre of the 
floor a sanding machine is generally 
used. These machines have large 
revolving rollers covered with sand- 
paper. Unless it is specifically men- 
tioned that two or more grades of 
sandpaper are to be used, it is very 
likely that the architect will get 
widely varying bids for this work. 
The contractor submitting the low 
figure will very likely have in mind 
using only one grade of sandpaper. 
It is less expensive because there is 
no time lost in changing the paper 
and no money spent for a finer grade 
of paper—hence his lower price. But 
it is essential for a good floor that at 
least two grades of sandpaper be 
used on it: a coarse grade to grind 
the rough surfaces down, and a fine 
grade to give the final finish to the 
wood. 

The architect will do well to 
specify that the scraping contractor 
must either pay for his own current 
or supply it himself. Under no cir- 
cumstances should he be allowed to 
plug into a lighting outlet. The load 
put on the wires will probably be far 
above what the circuit will stand. 
Careful selection from the many 
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types of finishes to be put on the 
wood is also highly important. Some 
types of waxes, oils, and other prod- 
ucts may have certain advantages 
over the more orthodox varnish and 
shellac. These oil and wax finishes 
can be patched more easily, some 
seem to stand more wear, and a re- 
newal of the finish does not leave the 
telltale marks of the first coat if the 
floor is not scraped. 

When fillers, shellacs, and var- 
nishes are applied to floors the di- 
rections of the manufacturers should 
be followed carefully. If the finishes 
are applied by the ordinary painter 
it is almost certain that they will not 
be put on according to the manufac- 
turer’s directions, and the architect 
must guard himself accordingly. 

It is generally best if the final coat 
of finish be put on just before the 
building is occupied. The floors 
should be properly covered with a 
grade of paper that will remain with- 
out becoming tattered while moving 
is in effect. 


7—TERRAZZO FLOORS 


Terrazzo did not come into promi- 
nence as a satisfactory flooring ma- 
terial until the idea of dividing it 
into sections by means of strips was 
evolved. Now that it again has 
taken its place as a dependable ma- 
terial, there are several faults which, 
while they may be eliminated, tend 
to militate against the popularity of 
this flooring. These are: pitting 
(when bits of the marble aggregate 
chip out), the loosening of the strips 
dividing the surface, the improper 
treatment of the surfaces, and the 
cracking or breaking of the terrazzo 
itself (Fig. 7A). 

As is true for wood flooring, a good 
foundation is essential to the success 
of a good terrazzo floor. Terrazzo is 
as a rule poured on a concrete foun- 
dation. All too often the terrazzo is 
applied to a surface or foundation as 
shown in the illustration (Fig. 7B). 
In most cases of this kind there is un- 
even settlement or expansion. A 
veteran superintendent once told me 
he had laid a large expanse of ter- 
razzo floor (before the idea of divid- 
ing strips were in use), and not a 


crack had developed. This sounded 


tractor because of the time it takes 
to change the stones. Another pre- 
caution to take before the terrazzo 
work is finished is to see that the 
machine is not allowed to remain too 
long in one place while the grinding ~ 
is going on. Many mechanics havea 
due to its own weight and that im- habit of remaining between the di- 

= viding strips because they do not 


posed upon it. Then there is con- 4. RISING OF STRIP : 
traction and expansion to be taken Sa se 2 3. PITTING | eee cee the latter for fear of 
: ooseni em. 


into consideration. The thin ter- 
razzo, with the screed, are together a 
seldom more than 114”, and are not __ too often adopts the attitude: “It is 


incredible, so I visited the building. 
His assertion proved to be correct. I 
then found out that the entire ter- 
razzo floor had been laid on a sand 
cushion. This, it seems, had saved 
the terrazzo from cracking. Every 
floor is bound to settle somewhat, 


‘ iy 


8—RUBBER FLOORS 


strong enough to take up any small _ not my floor once I get the money for Rubber for floors offers a covering 
inequalities; hence they break. This it.” that is both economical and comfort- 
can be avoided. A thin layer of sand The floor must be properly rolled able. Carefully chosen, there is no 


should be spread over the reinforced down with a suitable roller. It is question of its wearing quality. 
arch. This is then covered with often desirable and necessary to in- Some manufacturers assert that 
water-proof paper which will pre- clude in the terrazzo aggregate other their product contains no reclaimed 
vent the fill from anchoring itself to substances which will tend to forma rubber; others say that the addition 
the arch. The screed is poured on  non-slipping surface. Particularly is of reclaimed rubber is necessary for 
this, the dividing strips laid, and the __ this true in such places as in front of — the strength and longevity of their 
top or finish is ready to be poured elevators and where there may be a__ product. However this may be, it is 
(Fig. 7C). slope to the floor. The color of these essential that the architect get a 
Care should be taken to see that aggregates must be taken into con- rubber that will maintain its springi- 
the strips should be of a type that sideration when the floor design is ness; in which case it wears very 
can be firmly secured. The screed made. One architect had a terrazzo well. It will not craze or check; 
must be of such proportions of sand floor with a slope just where there neither will it curl up or harden. 
and cement that, when it has dried, was a traffic turn. He would not Flooring which hardens will wear 
it will not tend to crumble and let change his floor color or design, nor out very rapidly and soon disinte- 
the strip anchors work loose. The would he sacrifice the shiny surface grate. Some manufacturers claim 
strips may only rise slightly, but it he had in mind. But this corner has that they now have perfected a 
is enough to be dangerous to the since cost considerable money in process by which rubber floor cover- 
pedestrian, as well as to spoil the settling suits with people injured on ing is protected from deteriorating. 
appearance of the floor. It would the floor. The foundation for rubber floors 
seem advisable to use strips of one The grinding of terrazzo should is practically the same as that for 
solid piece rather than those built not be permitted until the floor is any other flooring material. On 
up, the top of which may work loose. bone dry. The contractor will pre- concrete the slab must be perfectly 
When the architect specifies ter- fer to do the grinding while the oor dry. On wood there must be no 
razzo he should be sure to state the _ is still green, because it is easier. wide cracks, or, better still, over the 
size of the chips as well as the vari- This practice generally pulls out wood there should first be saturated 
ety of the marble he desires. The small pieces of marble, thus pitting felt or lining laid, to which the rub- 
smaller sized chips are less expen- the floor. The contractor, however, ber can be cemented. This lining 
sive, and of course the contractor  glibly explains that this is to be ex- __ will prevent small seams from show- 
will use them exclusively unless pre- pected, and that the floor will have ing through. After the rubber is ce- 
vented from doing so by the speci- such spots filled previous to the final ~ mented down, sand bags should be 
fications. The kind and amount of — grinding. It must be insisted upon _ laid along all edges until the cement 
cement must be definitely specified. that the grinding stones be changed _ has hardened. 
It would seem that any contractor as the floor surface becomes smooth- Floors of good rubber properly 
would be above spoiling a floor for er. Finer carborundum stones must maintained will last many years. 
the sake of saving a small amount of take the place of the coarse ones. No strong alkalies should be used, 
cement required, but the contractor This too is repugnant to the con- nor any greasy waxes or oils. 


BIB TERRAZZO-€FLLLLAID-DIRECTLY.ON-SEAB= 


; 2 Se Seon re Ry ee i 
UNEVEN SETTLING OR EXPANSION OVER | CRACKS ARE LESS LIKELYIFDIVIDING STRIPS, | 
a, BAEA IS LIKELY TO RESULT IN CRACKS | ENCLOSING NOT-OVER-16 -SQ. FT.IN EACH. 


IF BOTH SARD-BED & DIVIDING STRIPSOARE LACKING 
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Photographs by Geeorge D. Haight 


House of Gilbert Bloss, Palos Verdes, Calif. 


H. ROY KELLEY, ARCHITECT 


L/V/NG Room 
17 ~0°x 26-6" 
Q 
NY 
> 
wy 
One of the Pacific = front wall is of brick, 
Coast's innumerable the far end of vertical 
variations of the U boards crossed with hor- 
plan enclosing a fatio. izontal strips, both 
The nearer end of the 2 a painted white 
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Detail of the front entrance, showing the junction of the brick wall 
and the sheathed wall. Below, one side of the living-room, the seven- 
teen-foot width of which ts not encroached upon by a chimney breast 
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Tuesday, May 22.—Mr. J. D. Watt, 
A.R.I.B.A., called today to find out 
what to see in New York, and how to see 
it in the least time, he being on his way 
back to London from his post in charge 
of the Public Works Department of the 
Shanghai Municipal Council. Mr. Watt 
tells me that there is great activity in 
building in China, and that he has, 
normally, thirty-five to forty men in his 
architectural offces—several Russians, 
a longer list of Germans, some English- 
men, some Italians, and a growing num- 
ber of Chinese, who in large part secure 
their architectural education at our 
American schools. 


Wednesday, May 23.—There was a 
meeting of real significance at The 
League today—a group of so-called 
Younger Architects, who are deeply con- 
cerned with the main problem confront- 
ing the profession, lack of work, and 
who have been thinking of one particular 
phase of practice with its difficulties and 
its possibilities. They face the fact that 
the great bulk of this country’s building 
consists of small houses. With this work 
the architect has very little to do. This 
is partly the fault of the public, and 
certainly also, that of the architect. 
In good times he has spurned this field, 
skimming the cream where he might. 
Now that there is little cream to skim, 
he looks with longing at this tremendous 
field of activity, but with a measure of 
helplessness. The public considers the ex- 
pense of architectural services on a small 
job an item among the luxuries. On his 
part, the architect is not equipped to 
render architectural services at a cost 
commensurate with the size of the job. 
Two things apparently must be brought 
about if possible. One of these is a new 
technique on the part of the architect for 
rendering architectural services in small 
house construction. The other is a con- 
viction on the part of the public that by 
going to an architect the client will get a 
better house for the same money. Both 
problems offer difficulties, but there 
seems to be no use in lying supinely upon 
our backs and waiting for some other 
agency to solve them. 


Friday, May 25.—As far back as 1785 
the manufacture of arms was put on a 
standardized basis, and at almost the 
same time tackle blocks and other parts 
of the British Navy’s wooden ships were 
standardized, yet today, after centuries 
of use, brick is still made and used with- 
out the aid of an accepted standard. 


Monday, May 28.—Professor Ross F. 
Tucker, who heads the course in Build- 
ing Engineering and Construction at 
Massachusetts Tech, does not believe 
in multiple housing. His theory is that 
we could and should supply detached 
houses, each on a third of an acre of 
land, giving the people access to tillable 
ground and to a shop where handicrafts 
and domestic arts may be engaged in. 


The Editor’s 
Diary 


Which, as a matter of fact, seems to be 
what the Tennessee Valley Authority is 
attempting to work out. Professor 
Tucker, however, thinks that it is possi- 
ble not only to build a good house to sell 
for $3,600, but to equip it with a wash- 
ing-machine, electric refrigeration, and 
an automobile. In order to prove this 
miracle he admits that we must revise 
our ideas as regards land development, 
speculative building, and the financial 
lubrication that has made possible the 
purchase of millions of poorly built 
houses by people who could not afford 
them. 


Thursday, May 37.—There has been a 
lot of talk to the effect that the reason 
we cannot build housing for the lower- 
income groups is that we are not satisfied 
to build the bare necessities of shelter, 
but load it up with too many gadgets. 
Douglas Haskell thinks that we are 
facing the wrong way, that what we 
need is a mass appeal such as that by 
which Henry Ford sold millions of auto- 
mobiles. Offer the public not a bare 
shelter but a house with all the gadgets, 
beyond the utmost of their dreams, at a 
price that modern production methods 
could, if we would, make very low. 
From this suggestion it is not a very long 
step to putting’ the standardized house 
on wheels, and allowing the American 
public to live on the road. Haskell says 
that if you could eliminate all cities, 
and give all of our twenty-nine mil'ion 
families each an acre along the public 
highway, these would occupy only one- 
fifth of the road’s length. 


Friday, fune 7.—Those who fee! that 
there is far too much regulation of busi- 
ness by Government might ponder over 
the fact that half the states of the 
Union have felt it necessary to regulate 
by statute the length of hotel bed sheets. 


Monday, fune 4.—There seems to be a 
ray of hope in the activity of the Amer- 
ican Standards Association looking to- 
ward the improvement of building 
codes. A summary made last year shows 
that 108 cities were working under 
building codes twenty years or more old. 
Cities to the number of 453 had no 
building code, which latter condition 
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might possibly be argued as being the 
better of the two. 


Wednesday, Fune 6.—The New York 
Chapter held its annual meeting after a 
luncheon today at the League. The 
president, Ralph Walker, succeeded in 
cutting down the rather tiresome pro- 
gramme of passing upon committee re- 
ports, by summarizing these briefly in 

is own report. The officers were all re- 
elected, the events of the Washington 
Convention were reported by several 
observers, and the Chapter was possibly 
the first to act upon a resolution passed 
at the recent convention under which it 
gives one thousand dollars of its reserve 
funds to the Institute in order that ac- 
tivities looking to the welfare of the pro- 
fession may not have to be so seriously 
curtailed. 


Saturday, une 9.—The Historic 
American Buildings Survey, of which we 
saw convincing evidence of its success- 
ful conduct at the Washington Conven- 
tion, lasted for about ten weeks, and em- 
ployed about 1200 architects and drafts- 
men throughout the country. At the 
convention there were exhibited exam- 
ples taken from some 4000 drawings now 
on file at the Library of Congress. 


Monday, June 11.—Charles F. Lewis, 
director of the Chatham Village project 
in Pittsburgh, believes that this country 
has come to a realization of the fact that 
good housing, planned and built from 
the standpoint of the community as a 
whole, is as vital to a city as a pure water 
supply; also to a realization that a per- 
mit to build should not carry with it a 
permit to maintain a perpetual nuisance. 
He says further: “Of one thing we may 
be sure. A cloud is in the sky, the hand- 
writing on the wall. Our cities are to be 
built and rebuilt in generations just 
ahead. If business does not build them, 
government will; and if government 
builds, business will foot the bill.” 


Wednesday, Fune 13.—It is a pity 
that the public does not possess the 
feeling of trust in and dependence upon 
architects which they exhibit in their 
relations with the medical profession. A 
family does not hesitate to call in the 
family physician, whether the ailment 
be an important one or not. It seems to 
me that the lack of a similar attitude 
toward the architect is largely the archi- 
tect’s fault. He builds a house for a 
client, and terminates the relationship— 
too often marred by argument over some 
petty detail. With his final payment in 
his pocket he shrugs his shoulders with 
relief that “that is over.”’ It should not 
be over. I should think that if an archi- 
tect made it a practice, after having 
finished a piece of work, to look up the 
owner at regular intervals to ask whether 
everything is working out satisfactorily, 
he would soon find that he had estab- 
lished something similar to the relation- 


ship between the layman and his physi- 
cian. The former would be very much 
more inclined to associate in his mind 
the beginning of any construction, major 
or minor, with the need for his archi- 
tect’s counsel. 


Friday, fune 15.—The inevitable has 
happened, and Robert D. Kohn has re- 
signed the directorship of the Housing 
Division, Public Works Administration. 
It has been apparent to Mr. Kohn’s 
friends for some time that his tremen- 
dous energy, enthusiasm, and technical 
skill were meeting an almost complete 
frustration in the conduct of the Public 
Works Administration by Secretary 
Ickes. Robert Kohn’s way of working 
now, as it was in the Government’s 
housing activities during the war, is to 
get things done. The purpose of the 
National Recovery Act seems a similar 
one. Whether by reason of the size of the 
task, the necessity for building an organ- 
ization, an excess of timidity, or an 1n- 
sistence upon handling every detail per- 
sonally, Secretary Ickes certainly has not 
succeeded in getting things done. The 
outlook for better housing in this coun- 
try would be very dark indeed at the 
present moment but for one great fact: 
the nation has become conscious of the 
necessity for housing. Housing author- 
ities have been, and are being, created. 
The people have a radically new and 
broader attitude toward their social re- 
sponsibilities. That much, at least, can 
be set down as progress. The fact that 
Robert Kohn has not been able to get 
housing built as fast as some of us had 
hoped, while a keen disappointment, 
does not mark the end of our hopes. We 
are further along the way, and may find 
some means of setting the wheels tern- 
ing more rapidly. 


Saturday, June 16.—Last year the 
land for a certain proposed housing de- 
velopment near New York could have 
been bought for $1.60 per square foot. 
At that rate the housing set-up seemed 
to promise a logical and economical de- 
velopment. The project, for some rea- 
son, was held up. Today that land can 
be bought for $1.10 per square foot, as- 
suring a still better project from the 
point of view of social welfare. Judging 
from some of his recent remarks, Secre- 
tary Ickes would have us believe that if 
the above-named project had gone 
ahead on the higher land value some one 
would have been seriously at fault for 
an error of judgment. Of course, if we 
proceed on any such basis as that it is 
obvious that we are going to get no 
housing built. The benefit that would 
have accrued from the employment of 
labor last year might conceivably be far 
more than the fifty cents per square foot 
gained in devaluation. One of the main 
purposes of the Recovery Act is to stim- 
ulate employment. The holding up of 
projects that would furnish employ- 
ment, waiting for a still more favorable 


moment—which means, of course, a still 
more dangerous approach to complete 
collapse of values, is a good deal like 
waiting for a clear day to start a battle. 


Monday, fune 18.—Walter Prokosch 
down from New Haven to show me the 
thesis he is offering for his degree of 
Bachelor of Fine Arts at Yale. He has 
taken a large tract of woodland on a 
peninsula in northern Minnesota, and 
has endeavored to show how this might 
be developed as a self-supporting indus- 
trial community. The scheme provides 
that some large industrial corporation, 
such as Henry Ford’s, should develop 
the bare framework of the community, 
and should give selected employees two 
months’ vacation without pay, provid- 
ing transportation to and from the com- 
munity. The employees could support 
themselves there by means of some other 
form of activity. The community would 
provide for fishing, trapping, truck 
gardening, and various handicrafts, each 
with its own centre. The things pro- 
duced would be for the most part con- 
sumed by those producing them. 
Broadly speaking, the scheme antici- 
pates the necessity for utilizing profit- 
ably an increasing amount of leisure 
time for those engaged in industrial ac- 
tivities. Rather different, as a thesis, 
from the usual “Residence for an Am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James’s”’! 


Oe 


Wednesday, June 20.—Lewis H. 
Brown, president of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation, read a carefully studied 
address today before a luncheon of the 
Building Congress and others at the 
Commodore. Mr. Brown is a member 
of the Durable Goods Industries Com- 
mittee, and chairman of that group’s 
important sub-committee on housing. 
Like the Durable Goods Committee’s 
full report, Mr. Brown’s summary of 
conditions leans rather strongly toward 
the Right in the liberal movement. He 
feels, for instance, in the triple problem 
of relief, recovery, and reform, that a 
good measure of recovery is being re- 
tarded by the measures for reform. It is 
quite possible, and yet if we are merely 
to recover our way to conditions that 
prevailed before 1929, we are assuredly 
facing in the direction of another eco- 
nomic tailspin. Mr. Brown points out 
that in the year that had elapsed since 
March 4, 1933, many of the funda- 
mentals for recovery had been brought 
about: the banks had been put on a 
sounder basis; there was a large reservoir 
of private capital and a tremendous 
supply of credit available. What he 
does not stress is the fact that these 
certainly were the results of reform 
rather than of mere unrelated efforts 
toward recovery. Even if recovery is 
thereby slowed up, it would seem vital 
that we should try to set our economic 
house in order so that recovery will not 
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again lead to unrestrained expansion and 
other evils of which we have learned far 
too much. Nevertheless, Mr. Brown’s 
analysis of the situation is filled with 
well-considered findings. He is con- 
vinced that the new Housing Act will 
bring a much needed readjustment of our 
mortgage situation. Here again, it is 
surely reform that is helping us on the 
way to a sounder basis of financing real- 
estate development and building. The 
address is more than well worth reading 
from first to last. 


Friday, June 22.—The National 
Housing Act, passed in the last mo- 
ments before Congress adjourned, has 
tremendous possibilities for good. Its 
purposes seem little understood by the 
public, and even by the profession— 
possibly because the Act is really a com- 
bination of four or five bills that have 
been arbitrarily put together for con- 
venience in legislation. In the first place, 
there is a Federal Housing Administra- 
tion created, which I am hoping will 
correlate under a new head the Govern- 
ment’s activities in stimulating the 
building industry. It provides also for a 
mutual mortgage insurance, which 
should establish on a far more substan- 
tial basis the investment in real prop- 
erty. It provides for National Mortgage 
Associations, establishing a system of 
building credit which is unhampered by 
individual whim or local uncertainties, 
and—backbone of all—provides for a 
combination of all the mortgage details 
under one instrument. This does away 
with the bother of mortgage renewal, 
depletion of value in mortgages of in- 
determinate length, and includes insur- 
ance—all paid for over a twenty-year 
period through one system of payments. 
The bill, moreover, provides for the 
insurance of savings and loan accounts, 
the enlargement of the Federal! Home 
Loan Bank’s functions to include the 
financing of repairs, improvements, and 
alterations. It is perhaps not too much 
to say that this Act holds the possibili- 
ties for greater stimulation of building 
in this country than any other measure 
enacted in many years. 


Monday, fune 25.—I was talking with 
S. F. Voorhees today at luncheon re- 
garding the working out of the Construc- 
tion Industry Code and the present 
status of the Architect’s Code. The 
latter has not yet been signed, one of the 
difficulties in the way being a real or 
fancied trespass upon the forbidden — 
ground of price fixing. Then too, there 
was a question, after recent rulings, 
whether the architects—who render a 
service—should have a code at all. This 
point has been rather well established, 
however, on the basis that while the 
architects constitute a profession and 
render a service, nevertheless they are 
inextricably bound up with the building 
industry, and since that is under a code, 
the architects must also be under one. 
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Photographs showing interesting 
examples under any of these head- 
ings will be welcomed by the Edt- 
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Regency house, Clifton, Gloucestershire, c. 1820 
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